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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. palmetto, which is the very embodiment of the line| Here nearly all the merepeh: — - ae 
. . of beauty. Orchids, whose flowers are of as soft|thrive, and as at Madeira and Teneriffe, the apple 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. = tint me ia eemmaiiatia peach tree, or as bril-|and the orange, the pear and banana, the vine and 
Subscriptions and Payments reccived by liant as red spikes of fire; curious and eccentric |the coffee plant, may be seen growing side by side. 
JOHN RICHARDSON, epiphytes draping naked rocks, or the decaying The scenery becomes more tame as we leave 
branches of old forest-monarchs; all form a scene|Boa Vista, and we seem to be far removed from 
enrapturing to the naturalist, and bewildering to|the climate of the plains; the palms, ferns, cacti, 
PHILADELPHIA. the uninitiated, who still appreciate the beauty and |tillandsias, etc., tell us that we are not beyond 
the splendour that is scattered on every side by|the limits - Capricorn. Denne neweng 
’ the Hand Divine. The overpowering sensation, |monkies hold a noisy caucus over your head, or a 
aaa a ns coc of Pennsylvania, for three! Fh ich one experiences when iain A extensive | flock of bright ssenin glide swiftly over the tall 
, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; f ne : j . : di 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if|°ODServatory filled with the choicest plants, exotics and gracefully bending bamboos, which are a dis- 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. of the rarest description, aud odor-laden flowers, |tinctive feature in the landscape. This giant of the 
is that (multiplied a thousand fold,) which filled | grass-tribe has frequently been found in these moun - 
my mind, as [ gazed for the tirst time upon the|tains, from eighty to one hundred feet in height, 
Scenery on the Organ Mountains. landscape, with its tiers of mountains robed in such and eighteen inches in diameter. They do not, 
It is a comfortable day’s ride from St. Alexio to|drapery as that described above; and yet, there|however, grow perpendicularly, nor often singly, 
Constantia, though the usual manner of procedure | was such a feeling of liberty incompatible with the|but in vast groups shoot up fifty and sixty feet, 
is to start at mid-day from Rio in the steamer,| sensation, expressed by the word “overpowering,” |and then curve gently downwards, forming most 
arrive at Piedade at three o'clock, where mules|that it is impossible to define it. From a com-|cool and beautiful domes. Few persons have 
and guides are awaiting those who have been pru-|manding point, as I once beheld this magnificent|ascended these mountains; Dr. Gardner made, 
dent enough to announce by letter to the “Jolly|forest in bloom, the hills and undulating plains,| probably, the most scientific exploration ; and up 
Heath” their intention of spending a few days|stretching far away into the horizon, seemed to be| these heights, Heath has often pursued the clumsy 
amid the Serra dos Orgdes. A few hours across|enveloped in a fairy-mist of purple and gold. tapir or the lithe jaguar. 
the lowlands, bring us through the town of Majé| The Barriera is situated in a spot of great wild-| These mountains have been estimated to possess 
to Frechal, where the weary and the lazy often|ness and sublimity : for the Organ peaks, that rise|an altitude, ranging from five thousand to eight 
spend a night in a crowded inn. But for those|thousands of feet above, seem like the aiguilles,|thousand feet.— Sketches from Brazil. 
who love a dashing ride up the mountains, on aj which start fantastically from the glaciers of Mont 
road, in some places paved as the old Roman|Blanc; and the rushing, leaping, thundering cas- 
causeways,—those who wish to feel an evening at-|cades are comparable to the five wild mountain- 
mosphere, which in coolness, reminds one of the|torreuts, “ fiercely glad,” that pour into the vale 
temperate zone,—the Barriera will be the resting-|of Chamouny. I was there during a tropic storm, 
place. Here is the toll-gate of this fine mountain|and the foaming, roaring rivers, which hurried 
mule path, which must have been built at an im-|down with fearful leap, from the very region of 
mense cost, as several miles are paved like the|dread lightuing and clouds, madly dashed against 
streets of a city. We zigzag up the steep sides of|the huge masses of granite, as if they would have 
the Serras, looking down upon the tops of majestic|burled them from their mighty fastenings, and tore 
forest-trees, whose appearance is as curious as it is|their way into the deep valley beneath, with sounds 
picture-que and beautiful. . that reverberated among the giant peaks above, 
In the months of April and May, (October and| giving me a new commentary on the sublime des- 
November in Brazil,) only the autumnal tints of|cription inthe Apocalypse: “ And I beard a voice 
our gorgeous North American woods can compare |from heaveu, as the voice of many waters and as 
with the sight of the forest of the Serra dos Orgodes.|the voice of a great thunder.” 
Then the various species of the Laurus are bloom-| J'rom the Barriera, we ascend by zigzags, to the 
ing, and the atmosphere is loaded with the rich|uplands, where is situated the former fazenda of 
perfume of their tiny snow white blossoms. The|— March. Before reaching it, we climb along 
Cassias then put forth their millions of golden|the very sides of one of the most precipitous of the 
flowers, while at the same time, huge trees, whose | Organ pipes, and enjoy a view of commanding ex- 
native names are more uniDtelligible, though less| tent, of mountain, plain, bay, and ocean,—embrac- 
pedantic, than their botanic terms of Lasiandra, |ing, it is said, a pauorama of more than two hun- 
Fontanesia, and others of the Melastoma tribe,|dred miles in circumference, in the midst of which, 
are in full bloom, and joining rich purple to the|though distant, the capital of the Empire is seen 
brightest yellow, present, together with gorgeously-| gleaming amid its verdant and lofty environs. The 
clothed shrubs, “ flowers of more mingled hue than} point for beholding this landscape, is appropriately 
lris's purpled scarf can show.” From time to|¢alled Boa Vista, “ beautiful view.” 
time the silk-cotton tree, (the Chorisia Speciosa,)| So enraptured was the Rev. Charles N. Stuart 
shoots up its lofty hemispberical top, covered with| with the grandeur of this scene, that he doubts if, 
thousands of beautiful large rose-coloured blos-|iu its combination of mountain, valley, and water, 
soms, which gratefully contrast with the masses of|it has a rival; and adds, that in his wide expe- 
vivid greep, purple and yellow, that clothe the|rieuce in various continents, he only remembers one 
surrounding trees. Floral treasures are heaped | other prospect that approximates toit, viz:—the pass 
up on every side. Wild vines, twisted into most|through the mountains of Granada, followed by 
fantastic forms, or hanging in graceful festoons;|the first view of the “ Vega, with the city, the 
passion-flowers, trumpet-flowers and fuchsias in|walls and the towers of the Alhambra, and the 
their uative glory—tree-ferns, whose elegance of|snow covered heights of the Nevada, above all, 
form is only surpassed by the tall, gently-curved |lighted by the glowing hues of the setting sun.” 
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An exhortation to avoid controversy and argu- 
ment ; and to cultivate inward stillness.—If my 
experience can avail anything for thy help and en- 
couragement, I would say, fret not thyself at the 
present strife of words! It is nothing new. Con- 
troversies and strong voi¢es have existed ever since 
the fall of man, disobedience having marred the 
divine image. Enduring mercy, in tender com- 
passion, made a new covenant, in order to redeem 
mankind, according to the scriptures, which testify 
that the Son of God was manilested in the flesh, — 
a body prepared of the Father; this he laid down 
as a sacrifice for the sins of the world; suffering, 
the Just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God. And in his spiritual appearance, he is made 
known to the simple, obedient believer, who will 
not follow the voice of the stranger; for the voice 
of the stranger he knows not. 

As sheep then of the Good Shepherd’s fold, may 
we, my beloved young friend, press into this safe 
enclosure, and quietly leave all controversy to 
those whose food it is. Cultivate inward stillness, 
that thou mayest be favoured to know the secret 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. Meddle not with 
argument. What comes to thy ear, unsought, 
bear patiently ; guard against excitement; wrestle 
in prayer, both for thyself and others, for strength, 
if in the right, still in the right to stay; if pot, that 
heavenly wisdom may teach the better way.— Mary 
Capper. F. L., vol. 12th, pp. 128, 129. 


Fushionable Attire——l\t is a matter of surprise, 
that awakened persons of all denominations, do not 
see the necessity of bearing a faithful testimony 
against the great corruption of this age, in respect 
to expensive, gaudy, and fashionable attire. Where 
is ourexcuse or plea for it, or what sanction therefor 
can we obtain from the revealed will of our Law- 
giver and King! 
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From the London Quarterly. |pelago. The aboriginal races are various, and 


Bastern Archipelago. \their study is replete with interest. There is, 

(Concluded from page 357.) however, one race in the Philippines which pre- 

The use which Holland has made of these great|sents such remarkable peculiarities that we ven- 
possessions is indicated in her past history. In/ture briefly to describe it, as it has been repre- 
none of the islands, Java excepted, is any native) sented to us, although it is likely enough that the 
machinery interposed between the European Gov-| description would require modification on further 
ernment and the native population. The difficul-| acquaintance. In the mountainous regions of Min- 
ties of administration are proportionably great, and|danao, we are told, there exist human beings in 
much vigilance is required to repress native in-|so low a state of barbarism that they seem to bear 
subordination, and to prevent outbreaks. Altbough|a near resemblance to the Bushmen of Southern 
the commercial system has been somewhat relaxed,| Africa. They are well formed, nearly black, 
jealousy and suspicion still characterize the colo-| with woolly hair, rarely exceed four feet six inches 
nial policy of Holland. Thus shehasendeavoured|in height, live chiefly on roots and fruit, and oc- 
to bind the native princes of the archipelago never|ecasionally on game; they wear no clothes and 


The Street of Brerlasting Prosperity. 

Let us walk down “the Street of Everlasti 
Prosperity,” the Regent Street of the north subur! 
of Tien-tsin. At its entrance is a crowd of China- 
men, which, constantly renewed from dawn to 
sunset, stand gaping through a gateway at the 
headquarters horses picketed in a large court. 
yard. Forcing our way through these unsavoury 
Celestials, we find ourselves in a small square, 
occupied by the “ eel-pie”’ and “ baked potato” men 
of the place. Your working man dines in the 
street, and this square is a favourite a/ fresco res. 
taurant. Li, on our right, deals in meat pies, 
He has a small charcoal fire below his oven, and 
in a trice his paté is compounded and cooked be- 


to cede any portion of their territories to another|build no houses, but sleep among the branches of|fore the public. Ho, by his side, supplies vegeta- 
nation, and not to enter into any negotiations|trees. They are without any form of government|ble diet, turnips, onions, pumpkins, yams, cut into 


without the consent of the Government. She was|or religion ; their voices resemble the cries of ani- 
strongly opposed to the recognition of Sarawak,| mals, and their language the chattering of apes or 
and even protested against the cession of Labuan.) the chirping of birds; their weapons are a bamboo 

The nation which, next to the Dutch, has the lance, and bows and poisoned arrows. The dis- 
largest possessions in the Eastern Archipelago is|covery and concoction of poisons seem to exclu- 
Spain; and the principles of her colonial govern-| sively employ the little intellect which these sava- 
ment, although in some points similar to those of|ges possess. The least prick from one of their 
the Dutch, differ from them in one important par-| arrows is mortal, and produces an inextinguisha- 
ticular. Spain has in all her conquests kept pro-| ble thirst, and the man or animal dies the moment 
minently before her the propagation of christianity| he has gratified it. These Negritoes ascend trees 
in the form embodied in her church. The Philip-|like monkeys, seizing the trunk with both hands 
pines, therefore, present a spectacle which con-| and applying the soles of the feet, and their flight 
trasts strongly with the Dutch dependencies in the|is as swift as that of the deer. Although these 
East. Spain appears in the archipelago in her| people seem scarcely human, they are not incapable 
religious earnestness, her ecclesiastical assumption,| of being civilized. One of the race, a boy who 
and her gorgeous establishments. The natives of| had been offered for sale as any wild animal might 
the Philippines have generally been converted and | have been, was afterwards seen waiting at the table 
received into the Catholic Church. It is observed|of the Governor of Tamboanga, and appeared 
by Malte Brun, in his sketch of the inhabitants of| sprightly and intelligent, watching every sign and 
the Philippines, that they are the only people in| mandate of his master. The people are said to 


the Eastern Archipelago who have improved in| bear some resemblance to the wild tribes of Mada- 
civilization from an intercourse with Europe. A|gascar. 


commercial monopoly formed no part of the Span- 


ish policy in that quarter of the world. The is- 
lands of which she took possession produced neither 
spices nor gold; moderate taxation left industry 
free ; nu check was imposed on European coloni- 


zation ; liberal grants were made of unappropriated | 


land ; and, while deriving a covsiderable revenue 


from the Philippines, Spain has neither degraded | 


nor oppressed them, for slavery has not been in- 
troduced or sanctioned in that part of her colonial 
empire. The Philippine Archipelago extends for 
300 leagues from north to south, and 160 leagues 
from east to west. A range of irregularly-shaped 
mountains runs through the whole, but the boun- 
ties which nature has showered on these islands 
have often been neutralized by the terrible forces 
hidden under their beautiful exterior. They are 
often shaken by earthquakes, and volcanic explo- 
sions are so frequent as to be regarded almost as 
common occurrences. In no other part of the 
world are storms so terrific as there during the 
change of the monsoon. In his ‘Geographical 
History of the Philippines,’ M. Mallet remarks 
that, of all the colonies founded by Europeans 
these regions are perhaps the least known and the 
most worthy of being known. The number of the 
islands which constitute the archipelago, their ex- 
tent and variety, their teeming population, their 
climate and wonderful fertility are all, (he says,) 
deserving of the highest admiration. M. Mallet, 
however, entertains a somewhat extravagant ex- 
pectation of the future of the Philippines when he 
thinks that they may become the dominant power 
of the Eastern world. The Philippines will doubt- 
less increase in value and importance, but they 
ean scarcely aspire to so brilliant a position. 

It would be impracticable here to cnter upon so 
wide a field as the ethnology of the Eastern Archi- 


This great region may be hereafter one of the 
|most important that is occupied by the dispersed 
and diversified human family, and no long period 
may elapse before islands upon which Providence 
has showered some of its choicest blessings will ex- 
hibit a far higher social and political development 
than they at present seem to promise: Europe 
and America may hereafter even find rivals in 
countries which now occupy scarcely a moment of 
|their thoughts; bays shaded by groves of palms 
|may display forests of masts; and marbles hidden 
in the recesses of virgin woods and unexplored 
/mountains may be wrought for the erection and 
adornment of temples and cities surpassing as much 
\in their splendor any that have hitherto been 
‘erected in the archipelago as they will excel them 
in the religion to which they may be dedicated, 
and in the civilisation which they will represent. 





Difference in Results from Diamonds and 
Coffee.—\t is instructive to look at the widely dif- 
fereut results of the mineral and vegetable riches 
of Brazil. After Mexico and Peru, (before the 
discovery of Australian and Californian treasure,) 
this empire furnished the largest quantum of hard 
currency to the commercial world. Here the dia- 
mond, the ruby, the topaz, and the rainbow-tinted 
opal, sparkle in their native splendour, and, yet, so 
much greater are the riches of its agricultural pro- 
ductions, that the annual sum received for the single 
article of coffee surpasses the results of eighty years’ 
yield of the diamond mines. From 1740 to 1822, a 
period which was the most prosperous in diamond- 
mining, the number of karats obtained were two hun- 
dred and thirty two thousand, worth not quite three 
and a half million pounds sterling. The exports 
of coffee from Rio alone during the year 1851, 
amounted to £4,756,794 |— Skeiches in Brazil, 


small slices and served in the water wherein they 
are boiled. Here is a man with sweetstuff, pastry, 
and “tuck.” There, another with fruit—grapes, 
peaches, lotas fruit, water-melons, apples, and 
pears. All tastes are supplied. But even in din- 
ing the ineradicable love of the Chinamen for gam- 
bling is evinced. Every one of these dealers has 
a box like a dice box, in which twenty small sticks 
are placed ‘T'wo of these sticks are prizes, the 
remainder blanks. Each portion of food is sup- 
posed to be worth ten cash, and on staking one 
cash every comer may try his luck. From morn- 
ing to night is the rattle of these sticks to be heard 
in the square, as the dealers invite their customers. 

From morning to night may the Chinaman be 
seen yielding to the invitation. Here is an old 
fellow, a “ bargee” on the river. He has but two 
cash, which he stakes, and loses one after the 
other. His face is rueful, and his belly empty, so 
we give him ten cash, but, instead of buying his 
food, he recommences to gamble for it. One cash 
after another is drawn from him, and when he 
loses his last he walks away dinnerless. The fish- 
monger is perambulating about. His fish, in 
shallow round wooden bowl, lie gasping in three 
or four inches of water. Here are eels, brown and 
silver, large fat muddy carp, soles, and a fish 
speckled like a trout and of much the same flavour. 
At an open cook-shop, Chinese artistes are pre- 
paring the dinner of the day. The favourite dish 
is a stew composed of chopped pork, onions, sea- 
weed, shrimps, and eggs. We taste, but its fla- 
vour is by no means agreeable to the western pal- 
ate. And now, in a quiet secluded nook, is a 
good-humoured laughing crowd, enjoying the feats 
of a juggler. A wonderful man! He takes two 
pieces of sharp wire, a couple of feet long, inserts 
them iv his nostril, and passes them thence down 
his throat. There is no deception, for he opens 
his mouth wide, and we see the wires down bis 
gullet. Then he takes two leaden bullets, one 
the size of an ordinary musket ball, the other 
weighing twelve ounces. He swallows the little 
one first. With mavy contortions he brings them 
up again, and the small bullet is the first to reap- 
pear. He draws the wire back through his nose, 
and spits blood. A shower of cash rewards his 
feat. Then he swallows a sword, crams pointed 
sticks into his ears and eyes, and performs a va 
riety of tricks too numerous to be detailed. We 
enter a perfumer’s shop, full of knick-knacks and 
necessaries for my lady’s toilet Pearl powder is 
made up in neat little packages, and with rouge 
and paints of various hues. Lotions for the com- 
plexion, perfumes, dyes for the hair, and here, in 4 
corner, “thine incomparable oil, Macassar.” A 
barber is plying his trade. He shaves the head, 
combs and plaits the tail, and extracts wax from 
the ears. ‘I'he latter operation is evidently a fa- 
vourite with the Celestials. Alas! false tails are 
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common here, as they are said to be in England. 
The shop is full of them, at a dollar the half-dozen. 


Disappearance of a Nebula. 
Letter from the eminent Astronomer, J. R. 


pears more natural to conclude that there is some 
intimate conpexion between the star and the ne- 


.A distinguished officer of irregulars bought a few | Hind of London, announcing the disappearance|bula, upon which alternations of visibility and in- 
to make a plume for his helmet. A “curio” stall|of a Nebula.—‘ Towards the close of the past| visibility of the latter may depend. If it be al- 
contains very ordinary china at very exorbitant) year, it was announced by Prof. d’Arrest, of Co-|lowable to suppose that a nebula can shine by 


rices. 


Among its prizes are a common English|penhagen, that a nebula in the constellation|light reflected from a star, then the waning of the 


tle, price half-a-dollar, and an English earthen-| Taurus, which was discovered at this observatory | latter ~~ account for apparent extinction of the 


ware plate, with “Swiss scenes” painted thercon,/on the 11th of October, 1852, had totally vanished | former ; 


ut in this case it is hardly possible to 


for which double that amount is demanded. Here, |from its place in the heavens. That one of these|conceive that the nebula can have a stellar consti- 
also, are small boxes labelled “ Superior Congreve) objects, which the giant telescopes of the present] tution. 

matches, without smell or sulphur.” They would|day had taught us to regard as assemblages of , e 
cost & halfpenny at home; their price at Tien-tsin|stars in myriads at immense distances from the|have been detected in the region of the great ne- 
is 24d. The crowd at our heels laugh as we en-jearth, should suddenly fade away, so as to be quite 


ter a pawnbroker's shop. It is full of depositors, 
old clothes being the principal articles in pledge. 


imperceptible in powerful instruments, must, I 
think, have been deemed a very improbable oc- 


We ask the head man to see the establishment. |currence, even by many who are well acquainted 


He would be delighted, but it is against rule. He 
deeply regrets that he must refuse our majesties, 


with the care and experience of the observer by 
whom the statement was made. Within the last 


but his orders are explicit. After a little pressing| few days, however, M. LeVerrier has obtained so 
he yields, and we are conducted through one court/| strong a confirmation of its accuracy, that there is 


after another, the buildings containing all that man 
ean imagine, from pocket-handkerchiefs to junks’ 
anchors. The goods may be pledged for thirty 
moons, (two years and a half,) when they are sold, 


if unredeemed. The rate of interest is 12 per|, 


cent. per annum. Here is a large icehouse, very 
long, very deep, very well drained. The ice is in 
blocks full two feet thick, and gives abundant evi- 
dence of a severe winter in this district. Return- 


ing home, we enter a tea-shop. The “cheering” 
beverage is contained in a large brass kettle, a 
brass butterfly with extended wings on its spout. 
We drink, are refreshed, and bid adieu to “ the 
Street of Everlasting Prosperity.” —Letter of — 
Bowlby, the Times Correspondent 1n China. 


The Faith of the Gospel.—Let us not stop short, 
until we have obtained the like precious faith, 


once delivered to the saints;—<¢he true faith of 


the gospel, which worketh by love, purifieth the 
heart, and giveth victory over sin, death, hell, and 
the grave. A historical or traditional faith, or 
one that admits of a continuance in sin, is dead 
and unavailing; but the faith of the gospel is 
a living, operative, principle—an impenctrable 
shield : it quencheth the fiery darts of the wicked, 
disarmeth sin, justifieth its happy possessor, and 
iveth peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
hrist; from whom alone it must be obtained, and 
for it we must all come to Him, in the humility 
and simplicity of little children; of whom is the 
kingdom of heaven, though they be upon earth, 
“the poor in spirit.” It is Jesus alone who im- 
arts this heavenly treasure, faith; He is the 
lessed author and finisher of it, and from him we 
must receive the precious gift into our hearts.— 
Daniel Wheeler. F. L., vol. 7th, p. 278. 


The Honest Hour.—She repeatedly expressed, 
in very satisfactory terms, her resignation and ac- 
quiescence with the will of the Almighty, often 
saying, “I am not afraid to die.” At one time 
she spoke to her father thus: “ Dear father, thou 
hast been a tender, affectionate father to me. Have 
I not been a dutiful daughter to thee?” He an- 
swered fully in the affirmative; and she went on, 
“Oh, I would not have been otherwise for all the 
world/” There was at that time some little ar- 
ticle of her apparel, which by some means had 
been introduced, and which her father thought not 
consistent. He gently remarked it to her; and 
she freely acknowledged it was wrong; saying, 
that it proceeded from pride, and that those who 
kept near to the principle, [the Spirit of Truth,] 
would be preserved out of such things.— From a 
memorial of Ann Naish, in her fifteenth year. 
Piety Promoted. 


no longer room for supposing it to have originated 
in one of those errors of observation which every 
practical astronomer knows will creep inte his work 
in spite of all his precautions. 

The nebula in question was situated in right 
ascension 4h 13’ 54.6”, and north declination 19° 
11’ 37”, for the beginning of 1862. It was there- 
fore about a degree and a half from the star Epsi- 
lon in Taurus, in the group commonly known as 
“the Hyades.” Its diameter was about one min- 
ute of an arc, with a condensation of Jight in the 
centre; or its appearance was that of a distant 
globular cluster, when viewed in telescopes of in- 
sufficient power to resolve it into stars. From 
1852 to 1856 a star of the 10th magnitude al- 
most touched the edge of the nebula at its north- 
following edge; it was first remarked on the night 
the nebula was detected, having escaped notice on 
many occasions when its position had been under 
examination with the same telescope and powers. 
Hence I was induced to hint at its probable varia- 
bility in a note upon the nebula published in No. 
839 of the Astronomische Nachrichten. The 
suspicion is fully confirmed ; the star has dimin- 
ished to the twelfth maguitude, either simultane- 
ously with, or soon after, the apparent extinction 
of the nebula. 

The history of this object and the results of his 
observations on the night of January 26th, are ap- 
pended by M. LeVerrier to his Meteorological 
Bulletin of the 20th. The sky being very clear 
at intervals, the Paris equatorial, which has an 
object-glass 12 French inches in diameter, was di- 
rected to the place of the nebula, but notwith- 
standing stars of an extremely faint class were 
visible in its immediate neighbourhood, not the 
slightest trace of it could be perceived either by 
M. LeVerrier or M.Chacornac. The star which 
Professor d’Arrest and I have repeatedly noted, of 
the tenth magnitude, and almost touching the ne- 
bula, had dwindled down to the twelfth; so that 
telescopes that would have shown it well between 
1852 and 1856, would not at present afford a 
glimpse of it. From the fact that M. Chacornac 
saw the nebula in forming a chart of the stars in 
that region in 1824, and did not remark it while 
reconstructing the same in 1858 with a much more 
powerful instrument, there is reason to infer that 
the disappearance took place during 1856, or the 
following year. 

How the variability of the nebula and a star 
closely adjacent is to be explained, it is not easy to 
say in the actual state of our knowledge of the 
constitution of the sidereal universe. A dense 
but invisible body of immense extent interposing 
between the earth and them might produce effects 
which would accord with those observed ; yet it ap- 


It is at least curious that several variable stars 


bula in Orion; that in 1860 a star suddenly shone 
out in the middle of the well-known nebula, Mes- 
sier 80 (about half way between Antares and Bota 
in Scorpio,) which vanished in a few days; and 
that, as first remarked by Sir John Herschel, all 
the temporary stars, without exception, have been 
situate in or near to the borders of the Milky Way 
—the star-cluster or ring to which our system of 
sun and planets belongs. In the latter class are 
included the memorable star of B. C. 134, which 
led Hipparchus to form his catalogue of stars, and 
those which blazed forth in 1572 and 1604, in the 
times of Tycho Brahe and Kepler. 

In concluding, I will venture to express the hope 
that some of the many amateur astronomers in this 
country who may have provided themselves with 
telescopes of first rate excellence, will keep a strict 
watch upon the remarkable pair of variables which 
I have briefly described in this communication. 
Continuity of observation is often most important, 
and can only be secured—and that not always in 
the uncertainty of weather—by a strong force 
of observers in different localities. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. R. Hinp. 

Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, Feb. 3. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have received 
a letter from Professor Secchi, the able and ener- 
getic director of the Observatory of the Collegio 
Romano at Rome, by which it appears that in one of 
the proverbially clear skies of that city, and with 
the large telescope at his command, he was unable 
on the 37th ult to discern the least vestige of the 
nebula.” 


Unhealthy Positions of the Body.—Those per- 
sons engaged in occupations requiring the hands 
alone to move, while the lower limbs remain mo- 
tionless, should bear in mind that without con- 
stantly raising the frame to an erect position, and 
a slight exercise to all parts of the body, such a 
practice will tend to destroy their health. They 
should, moreover, sit in as erect a position as pos- 
sible. With seawstresses there is always more or 
less stooping of the head and shoulders, tending 
to retard circulation, respiration, and digestion, 
and produce curvature of the spine. The head 
should be thrown back, to give the lungs full play. 
The frequent long-drawn breath of the seamstress 
evinces the crainping and confinement of the lungs. 
Health cannot be expected without free respira- 
tion. The life giving element is in the atmosphere, 
and without it in proportionate abundance, must 
disease intervene. Strength and robustness must 
come from exercise. Confined attitudes are in 
violation of correct theories of healthy pbysical 
development and the instinct of nature. Those 
accustomed to sit writing for hours, day after day, 
can form some idea of the exhausting nature of the 
toilsome and ill-paid ]abour of the poor seamstress. 
—Late Paper. 


We should remember that the world in which 
we are placed, is but the road to another; and 
tbat happiness depends not upon the path, but the 
end. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES to part with, to win Christ. They gave up life, and|and praise, with his dear Son, the Lamb, now and 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members |all they bad, rather than displease the Lord, or in forever. 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. any way hinder the spreading of the Truth in the 


Evizaseta Levis, 
earth. Were this the general concern of the pro- 


(Continued from page 332.) Kennet, Chester County, Fifth mo. 9th, 1761.” " 


ELIZABETH LEVIS. 


fessors now, I believe that the Lord would yet fa- 


Two of the daughters of Elizabeth Levis, mar. 


vour us, and withhold his judgments, with which, |rying, were settled with their husbands at Duck 


“T now mention that which hath lain as a bur-|it seems to me 
den on my mind, under the consideration of which|T believe we may yet expect, unless there is a re- 
It is the unnecessary | formation in the land. 


I have often been distressed. 
and too frequent use of spirituous liquors in general, 


and particularly the custom of taking it into the these thin 


harvest field. ‘his is certainly a great evil, being 
a means of drawing those whose inclination is after | 


vated and their spirits being raised above the pure 
witness for God, they are thereby put out of aj 
capacity solidly to consider how thankful we ought 
to be in the time of gathering in the fruits of the| 
earth, [which are bestowed upon us,] through the| 
mercy and favour of God. 


clear [of condemnation,] who put [ardent spirits] 
in the way of poor creatures, who by it are ren-| 
dered unfit for proper labour; and who often dis- | 
turb others who desire to be better disposed. Yea, 
some have been overcome thereby so that it has 
been their end. Such are the sorrowful effects of 
making too free with strong liquor. 

“There may be some in the practice of using it, 
who are careful to keep things in the best order 
they can; but if those, whose desire is after it, 
come under their care, they will find it difficult to 
keep them in good order. This I have found by 
experience when we were in the practice of it. <A) 
fear hath seized my mind that some masters of 
fields, who even make profession of Truth, are too 
much drawn into the excessive use of strong spirits, 
and are thereby rendered very unfit to guide others. 
Which conduct [of theirs] is a reproach to the 
Truth they profess, and displeasing to God, the 
fountain of all our mercies. 

“ Another case in which this custom is of per- 
nicious consequence, | mention in fear before the 
Lord.—Boys and girls being trained up in the use 
of strong liquor, their desire after it may in time 
increase, and as they grow up instead of growing 
in grace and true religion, they may grow in drunk- 
enness. A sorrowful consideration, that the chil- 
dren of any should be trained after this manner. 

“I believe that I am not alone, but that others 
are burdened with this, and other prevailing ex- 
cesses. I desire that those who see the evils, may 
bear a faithful testimony against them, by example, 
as well as precept. I have sometimes wondered, | 
that trading in rum and other strong liquors, did 
not prove too heavy a burden for the professors of 
the holy Truth to bear, considering the destruc- 
tion it brings on some, and the oppression on others. 
These things I desire may be considered in this 
day of trial, and great commotion,—a day of sift- 
ing indeed. It is likely that most of those who 


of the people. 
a m ) 66 ID the rod over us. 
it, into a spare, by which their minds become ele- | threatening to withhold the produce of the land 
from us. 
will become of those who have spent their time in 
forgetfulness of him? 
shall send scarcity of bread among us, the afore-|that I may be given up in all things. 
mentioned excesses may be one cause thereof, as|enemy of souls ever strives to draw the mind from 


. ithereby, that noble creature, man, is made lower |duly waiting upon God, to keep us, if he can, from 
“It would be well to consider whether they are |than the beasts of the field. 


judgments which seem to bang over us. Remem-|from the Fountain of Love. 


, we have been threatened, and which | Creek, and after the death of her beloved husband, 
she was frequently drawn to that place, by natural 
affection as well as christian duty. It being in 
“It is in fear, as before the Lord, I mention|good measure her meat and drink to do her 
gs, and press them on the consideration |heavenly Father’s will, she was careful even in 
Let us not forget the shaking of|her visits to her children, to feel after his permis- 
It seemed to me very close|sion. In one of her letters to her absent daugh. 
ters, written about 1760, she says :— 

“ | have often longed to be in company with you, 
but it is my duty cole resigned to the will of God, 
It has occured to me if He| For this state, I find it necessary to labour daily, 
The great 


If the Lord visit us in displeasure, what 





receiving strength, to enable us to come up in our 
“Let those concerned in distilling grain andjduty. He is a crafty enemy. Beware of him, 
fruit, to make a trade of, consider if they can be jand let it be your chief concern to know the will 
clear of encouraging the evil of drunkenness. Dis- lof your heavenly Father concerning you. Be care- 
tillation, I believe is putting things to another use, |ful not to move, or do anything that you have not 
than that intended by the Giver, and it is fixed in|cause to believe the Lord owns you in. As we 
my mind as displeasing to him, and as one cause |dwell under this concern he will favour us with his 
of the blast on our fruit. Ob! the need for all|love, and that will unite our hearts to him, and 
rapks of people to use the good things with mode- one to another, and enable us to be true helps one 
ration which the Lord bestows upon us, and to be to another. 
humbled before him as were the Ninevites. I be-| “Dear children, let us wait for this love. It 
lieve nothing but true repentance will stay the) will sweeten all our bitter cups, as we receive them 
Blessed be our God, 
ber! the day of account hastens, and to those|he is a God of mercy, and a tender Father unto 
who will not turn to the Lord in the day of his|all those who are more concerned to witness his 
mercy, but pursue the gain, the pleasures or de-/love in their hearts, than for anything in this tran- 
lights of this world, it will be a dreadful day. sitory world, May such not be discouraged if 
‘There is need for the elders to breathe to God | they should meet with close trials, and these some- 
that the camp may be searched, and the hidden|times of the nearest or most afilicting kind, 
things be brought to light, that hinder the pros-|When we cannot feel the sweetness and comfort 
perity of Truth. That being thoroughly washed | we desire, let us remember the words of the apos- 
and cleansed, pure charity, one towards another, |tle, who said ‘ we have need of patience, that when 
may abound. Hereby we shall be as good way-|we have done the will of God we may receive the 
marks to others, and if any thing should appear}promise.’ The promise is life, and peace, and joy 
reproachful to Truth, a concern will arise to lay a|in the holy spirit.” 
hand on it, for a reformation. I believe there are (To be continued.) 


faithful elders, who go mourning on their way,| Anecdote of Rennie.—Rennie, the distinguished 
because of the evils which prevail, and there are architect, who by his talents raised himself to a 
many young ones, who lie hid from man, who are, distinguished position, was once travelling in Scot- 
nevertheless, further on their way heavepward,|jand in a stage-coach. The axle-tree broke near 
than some who make a greater appearance. These) blacksmith’s, and the son of Vulcan being out, 
hidden ones, the Lord beholds, although they may | Rennie himself lit the fire and welded the axle- 
say, ‘how shall I get along, when some, who ought tree in a masterly style. His fellow passengers, 
to have been way-marks to others, are falling on} who had been very communicative and friendly 
one hand and on the other!’ My desire is that during the early part of the journey, now became 
ino tender, breathing babe may be discouraged. very reserved, and the “ respectables,” especially, 
The Lord is on the side of those who walk in|held themselves aloof from the man who had so 
fear before him, of whatever age or station. clearly revealed his calling by the manner in 

“I feel somewhat eased of that which bas lain| which be had mended the broken axle. Arrived 
on my mind as a burden, and which at times has|a¢ their journey’s end for the day, the travellers 








trade in spirits, account drunkenness an odious 
evil, and it may be well for them to consider, 
whether importing and selling such great quanti- 
ties of that, which ought to be only taken as physic, 
is not encouragement to intoxication. Oh! the 
great consumption of spirits in the little time of 
harvest! The greatest part of which is used, I 
fear, to the hurt of both soul and body, and to the 
dishonour of God, the fountain of all our mercies. 
Harvest time ought to be a season of gratitude and 
humble thankfulness to the Almighty, that he may 
continue his blessings and favours to us. 

“T desire, Friends, we may not forget the labour 
and exercises of our worthy elders, who had a tes- 
timony to bear against things that were dishon- 
ourable to God, and who thought nothing too near 


been as a fire in my bosom. When I saw that some- separated, — Rennie proceeding onwards to Eg- 
thing after this manner was required of me, and|jinton Castle. Next morning, when sitting at 
looked at my own weakness, the cross seemed | breakfast with his noble host, a servant entered to 
heavy to bear, and I reasoned thus: Oh! that the say that a person outside desired to have a word 
Lord would choose one better qualified, that the peo-|with the Karl. “Show him io.” The person 
ple may hear! Forgetting that he sometimes works entered, and he proved to be one of Rennie’s fel- 
by mean instruments, to the pulling down of that|jow-travellers, whose surprise and confusion at 
which is an abomination to him,—thus magnifying | finding the “blacksmith” of the preceding day 
his own power. I reasoved and shruvk from under | breakfasting with my lord, may be very easily 
the cross, until by his judgments he made me wil-|ijmagined. The egrl was much amused when 
ling to give up to his requirings. Rennie narrated to him the incident of the bro- 
“I conclude with desires tuat all who profess|ken axle.—Late Paper. 

christianity, may search their own hearts, and see ++ ; 

how far they follow Christ and submit to his will| Scandal is the bane of the sovial and domestic 
in all things. If any receive benefit by these lines, |circle, withering to the best impulses of our nature, 
let the praise be given to God, to whom it belongs,|and hostile to the happiness of all who indulge im 
—the author of all good, worthy of all honour jit. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Belected. | does the little worm penetrate whithersoever it will| recurved spines appended to the different seg- 


through the ground. How does it effect this? ments; the hinder parts of the body are then 

The fineness of the point to which the muzzle|drawn forward by a longitudinal contraction of 
can be drawn is the first essential. This can be|the whole animal—a movement which not only 
so attenuated that the grains of adherent soil can| prepares the creature for advancing further into 
readily be separated by it, when its action is that/ the soil, but by swelling out the anterior segments, 
of the wedge. The body being drawn into the cre-| forcibly dilates the passage into which the head 
vice thus made, the particles are separated still far-/had been already thrust: the spines upon the 
ther. Now another provision comes in; the whole) hinder rings then take a firm hold upon the sides 
surface of the skin secretes and throws off a quan-/| of the hole thus formed ; and, preventing any ret- 
tity of tenacious mucus or slime, as you will im-| rogade movement, the head is again forced forward 
mediately perceive if you handle the Worm; this| through the yielding mould: so that, by a repeti- 
has the double effect of causing the pressed parti-| tion of the process, the animal is able to advance 
cles of soil to adbere together, and then to form a} with the greatest apparent ease through substances 
cylindrical wall, of which they are the bricks, and) which it would at first seem utterly impossible for 
the slime the mortar; and also of greasing, as it|so helpless a being to penetrate.” 


THE WANDERING WIND. 


The wind, the wandering wind, 
Of the golden summer eves— 
Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones among the leaves ? 
Oh ! is it from the waters, 
Or from the long, tall grass? 
Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass? 

















Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined, 
That it wins the tone of mastery? 
The wind, the wandering wind! 
No, no! the strange, sweet accents 
That with it come and go, 
They are not from the osiers, 
Nor the fir-trees whispering low. 













were, the whole interior of the burrow or passage 
thus made, so that the Worm can travel to and 





They are not of the waters, 
Nor of the caverned hill; 
’Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill : 
They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined, 
And we start, and weep, and tremble, 
To the wind, the wandering wind! 
FP. Hemans. 
nlacihblidibagpicciititees 
From Evenings at the Microscope. 
Worms. 


An examination of the diverse modes in which 
locomotion is performed among animals, and the 
various organs and modifications of organs that 
subserve this important purpose, would form no/ movement. 
uninteresting chapter in natural history. You|no explanation of the disappearance of the Worm 
have two feet, your dog has four; in the bird, two|in the burrow; for you will naturally and reasona- 
of these are converted into wings, with which it|bly say that this elongation cannot extend beyond 
rises into the air; in the fish all of them are be-|a certain limit; and what then! No further pro- 
come fins, with which it strikes the water. Butit|gress can be made unless the hinder parts of the 
is in the invertebrate classes that we discover the| body are, by contraction, drawn up towards the 
strongest variations. The Polype “ flops” awk-|elongated tront;—but what holds the front in 
wardly but vigorously along, by the alternate con-|place meanwhile? Why, when:the muscles con- 
tractions and expansions of the web that unites its|tract, does not the taper, wedge-like muzzle slip 
arms; the Snail glides evenly over the herbage| back and lose the ground it had gaiued ? 
by means of its muscular disk; the Scallop leaps} ‘This we will now look at. I take up this Worm 
about by puffs of water driven from its compressed |and put it in a narrow glass cell, where we may 
lips; the Lobster shoots several yards in a second| watch its movements. It presently begins to elon- 
by the blow ofits tail upon the water; the Gossamer| gate and contract its body vigorously, apparently 
Spider floats among the clouds upon a balloon that| alarmed at its unwonted position; aud the mucus 
it has spun from its own body; the Centipede|is thrown off iu copious abundance. 
winds slowly along upon a hundred pairs of feet ;|low microscopic power to it, and catch glimpses, 
the Beetle darts like an arrow upon three; and|now and again, as it writhes about, of a number 
the Butterfly sails on the atmosphere with those|of tiny poiuts protruded and retracted with rhyth- 
painted fans which are properly “ aérial gills.”|mical symmetry through the skin. Its mobility 
+How elegantly does the Planaria swim by the 
undulation of its thin body, and the Medusa by 
the pumping forth of the water held within its uw- 
brella! How wondrously does the Echinus glide 
along the side of the tank on its hundreds of suck- 
ing-disks! How beautiful, and at the same time 
how effective, are the ciliary wheels of the Brachi- 
onus, 

I am now going to show you some other exam- 
ples of travelling machinery in an humble and 
despised, but far from uninteresting class of ani- 
mals,—the Worms. Here is an Karth-worm upon 
the garden-border. With what rapidity it winds 
along, and now it pokes its sharp nose into the 
ground, and now it has disappeared! If your 
eye could follow it, you would see that it makes 
its way through the compact earth not less easily 
nor less rapidly than it would along the surface. 
If you take it into your hand, you perceive no| backwards when thrust out from the skin. 
feet, wings, fins, or limbs of any kind; only this) ‘The mode in which these assist the progression 
long cylinder of soft flesh, divided into numerous] of the Worm is well described by Professor Rymer 
successive rings, and tapering to each extremity.|Jones. “ The attenuated rings in the neighbour- 
The very snout which you saw enter so easily into| hood of the mouth are first insinuated between the 
the substance of the soil, is no hard bony point,|particles of the earth, which, from their conical 
‘but formed of the same soft yielding flesh as the|shape, they penetrate like a sharp wedge; in this 






the slime is continually poured forth afresh pre- 













body. This you have doubtless observed, or may 


or three shakes. You will presently see on all 


the surface, and will notice how perfectly sleek and 
clean they are. 





have not yet discovered the secret of the easy 























side—and that in each line there is a point pro- 
truded from each of the many rings of which the 
Worm’s body is made up. 

In order to see a little more of these organs we 
must sacrifice a Worm; having killed it, and di- 
vided the body in the middle, | cut off, with sharp 
scissors, a small transverse portion, say two or 
three rings, and press the fragment between plates 
of glass. Now, with a higher magnifying power, 
we discern in the midst of the transiucent flesh 
the points in question. They are not, however, 
single ; but each protrusile organ consists of a pair 
of transparent, brittle, glassy rods, shaped like an 
italic f, of which the recurved points are directed 
















But these contrivances are only accessories: we|everted to a slight degree. 


precludes our discerning much more than that/ more pressure than just enough for that. 
these points are very numerous, that they are ar-| apply a power of 150 diameters, and we will look 
ranged in four longitudinal lives, runving along) at it in succession. 
the ventral side of the animal—two lines on each |sub-pellucid mass of an irregular oval figure, and 


other parts. And yet with no other implementj position they are firmly retained by the numerous| but flat triangular plates, with a deep notch in 


Implements analogous to these are found in most 
of the animals of the class Annelida, to which the 


fro in it without impediment; while the fact that) Earth-wormbelongs. * * * * * * * * 


From this complex and formidable mouth we 


vents the least atom of earth from adhering to its} will pass to one of quite another form, not less 


effective, perhaps more formidablé, but ordained 


observe in a moment, if you will take the trouble|by the goodness of God to be a most valuable 
to thrust a spade into the ground and give it two) agent in the relief of human suffering. 


I mean 
\the Medicinal Leech, of which we can readily pro- 


sides the alarmed Earth-worms coming swiftly to} cure a specimen from our friend the apothecary. 


Here it 1s. There is no protrusile proboscis, 
but the throat is spacious, and capable of being 
The front border of 
the mouth is enlarged so as to form a sort of upper 


The mere elongation of the snout is| lip, and this combines with the wrinkled muscular 


margin of the lower and lateral portions to form 
the sucker. With the dissecting scissors I slit 
down the ventral margin of the sucker, expos- 
ing the whole throat. Then, the edges being 
folded back, we see implanted in the wails on the 
dorsal region of the cavity three white eminences 
of a cartillaginous texture, which rise to a sharp 
| Crencentie edge; they form a triangular, or rather 
a triradiate figure. 

Now, if you recollect, this is the figure of the 
cut made in the flesh wherever a Leech has sucked, 
as it is of the scar which remains after the wound 
has healed. For these three little eminences are 
the implements with which the animal, impelled 
oy its blood-sucking instincts, effects its purpose. 





We apply a} But to understand the action more perfectly, we 





must use higher powers. 

I dissect out of the flesh, then, one of the white 
jp say the middle one, and laying it in water 
\in the compressorium, flatten the drop, but use no 


Now I 
You have under your eye a 


of fibrous texture, one side of which is thinned 
away apparently to a keen edge of a somewhat 
semi-circular outline. But along this edge, and 
as it were imbedded into it for about one-third of 
their length, are set between seventy and eighty 
crystalline points, of highly refractive substance, 
resembling glass. These points gradually de- 
crease in size towards one end of the series, and 
at length cease, leaving a portion of the cutting 
edge toothless. At the end where they are larg- 
est, they are nearly close together, but at length 
are separated by spaces equal to their own thick- 
ness. The manner in which they are inserted 
closely resembles, in this aspect, the implantation 
of the teeth in the jaw of the dolphin or crocodile. 

But this appearance is illusory. By affixing 
the little jaw to the revolving needle, we bring the 
edge to face our eye. It is not an edge at all; 
but a narrow parallel-sided margin of considerable 
breadth. And the teeth are not conical points, 
as they seemed when we viewed them sidewise, 



























THE FRIEND. 


SS, Re... ————————————————————————————————S 


their lower edge. ‘Thus they partly embrace, and | ness will lead us to repentance, when we look on|increase the yield, but also to reduce the chances 
are partly inserted in, the margin of the jaw. Him, whom we have so grievously pierced, and |of loss from blight, which appears to be less inju. 
Observe now how beautifully this apparatas|from whose merciful reproofs we have so long re-|rious in its attacks than when either plant is sown 
subserves the purpose for which it is intended. By|volted, and which we have disregarded with hard-|alone, the beans retaining their vigour and pro. 
means of its sucker, the Leech creates a vacuum |ness of heart and unbelief in his power to save.|ducing a crop, should the “green apbis” attack 
upon a certain part of the skin, exactly like that|This light in us, will not only set all our sins in|the peas, while the peas remain uninjured when 
produced by a cupping-glass. The skin coveredjorder before us, that we may repent of them,|the “ black aphis’’ is destroying the beans. 
is drawn into the holiow so far as to render it}and forsake them; but as we abide under the| When in sowing, old seed is used, it is a 
quite tense, by the pressure of the surrounding air. | righteous judgments of the Lord’s redeeming love, | practice to steep it for about twenty-four hours in 
‘Thus it is brought into contact with the edges of/|they will, though they may have been as scarlet|plain water in order to produce a regular sprout- 
the three jaws, to which, by means of powerful|and crimson, be made white as snow and wool,|ing. The quantity sown is from two to three 
muscles attached to them, a see-saw motion is|by the blood of the Lamb, and be remembered no/bushels an acre when drilled, and about double the 
communicated, which causes the little teeth soon|more by Him, who redeemeth our life from des-| quantity when sown broad cast. The period of 
to cut through the skin and superficial vessels,|truction, and crowneth us with loving kindness and |sowing is materially determined by the sort of pea 
from which the blood begins to flow. The issue|tender mercy for His great name’s sake. Behold |to be sown, the later varieties requiring to be sown 
of the vital fluid is then promoted by the pressure|then, the blessedness of those who know the Lord earlier than those which come to maturity in a 
around, and so goes on until the enormous stom-|for themselves, who have come to the knowledge |shorter time. As a rule it is advisable to get the 
ach of the Leech is distended to repletion. of the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he|crop sown as early as the state and condition of the 
It has been suggested that this whole contri-|hath sent, by believing in the power of the Holy/land will permit, as it has been noticed that the 
vance, with the instinct by which it is accompanied, | Spirit, and sitting under its heavenly teachings :—| forward plants are less subject to mildew than those 
is intended for the benefit of man, and not of the|‘ this is life eternal.’ ” of backward growth.—Late Paper. 


Leech. Blood seems to be by no means the natu- 4 enema : 
ral food of the Leech; it has been ascertained to Ground for Divine ers Se the day of trial. 
—The account of many in my native land, 


remain in the stomach for a whole twelvemonth . ; rage. : 

without being digested, yet remaining fluid and sound (America,) letting their minds out into the world, 

during the entire period: while, ordinarily, such gives me much concern. It shows what poor weak 

a substance cannot in one instance out of a thous- mortals we are, that when from under the heavy 

and be swallowed by the animal in a state of na- hand of afiliction, we soon forget the covenants 
made in the day of distress. If those who have 


ture. Whether this be so or not—whether man’s ‘= the d f E h , d fol 
relief under suffering were the sole object designed, anon, mm Che Cay Of proving, ee, weeny Se Fs ly of 
grasping after the world, and whose spirits were 


or not, it was certainly one object; and we may . ; 

well be thankful to the merey of God, who has measurably redeemed and purified, turn again tp 

ordained comfort through so strange an instrumen- it, they may become more insensible thas. ovey) 
and if trials return, which in some shape or other 


one they probably will, such may fail to find that con- 
fidence and Divine support they mercifully expe- 
rienced in the late trials. Did not the Lord cast 
up a way for many, and cause the meal and the 
oil to sustain, beyond what they could expect? 
My heart yearns for my dear brethren, and abun- 
dantly desires that warning and counsel may not 
fail to be given. I have thought of the great con- 
cern and care of the worthy William Edmundson, 
when Friends in this land were in danger, as great 
prospects of worldly gain were open to view; how 
he laboured to curb that inclination; and how his 
labour was blessed, by a submission on the part of 
his brethren. May the watchmen maintain their 
ground and labour for the good of their brethren, 
not being discouraged if some requite evil for good. 
—John Pemberton, 1783. 










































Concerning Peas. 


The pea is generally supposed to be a native of 
southern climates, and was well known both to the 
Greeks and Romans, frequent mention being made 
of it in the works of the old writers on rural sub- 
jects. Dr. Lindley considers that the common 
grey pea, still found growing wild in Greece and 
other parts of the Levant, is the origin of our com- 
mon pea and of all the highly domesticated varie- 
ties belonging to it. Most early writers have some 
mention of it, either as a garden vegetable or as 
being grown as a field crop, in the vicinity of large 
towns, where a ready market could be obtained for 
it in its green state. 

The pea is a far more delicate plant than the 
bean, more particular in its choice of soils, and 
less able to bear the changes of a variable climate. 
Like the bean, it delights in soils of a calcareous 
character, and is classed with it as one of our lime 
plants, or plants into whose composition lime enters 
in large proportions. The soils most suitable for 
peas are those of a light loamy or marly charac- 
ter, rather partaking of the characters of our best 
barley soils than of those which we are accustomed 
to call wheat and bean soils. ‘The necessary con- 
ditions in the soil for pea cultivation are, that it 
be perfectly free from stagnant water, and yet of 
sufficient depth to retain its natural moisture, that 
it contain a sufficient proportion of lime, and that 
it be in good heart and tillage condition; and if} == es em 
these points cannot be mnuneh; the chances of a THE FRIEND. 
good return are considerably diminished. 

Not only will the pea grow on a lighter class of SEVENTH MONTH 19, 1662. 
soil than the bean, but it will grow also on shal-|——_————————— 
lower soil, as, although its habit of growth is the| The accounts of the proceedings of London, 
same, the plant itself is of more delicate character,| Dublin and New York Yearly Mcetings published 
and its tap-root contents itself with a less depth of\in the three numbers preceding this, have given 
soil than that which the bean requires for its devel-|our readers some data for forming an opinion of 
opment. Neither the strong clay soils, nor those| the state of the Society within the jurisdiction of 
of a humous character are suitable for peas. The|those meetings respectively. Not that we think 
former will frequently carry a good crop, especially |such exhibits afford a standard by which we can 
in a dry, warm climate; at the same time they/|rightly judge of the religious feeling and growth of 
would be more suitable for beans and would pro-|the members individually, but that they enable us 
duce a better crop; while the latter, if rendered|to discern and to estimate the spirit which bears 
suitable by claying or marling, for tillage cultiva-|rule, and moulds the action of the body. 
tion, would be likely to induce too luxuriant a| We have always looked with admiration upon 





For“ The Friend.” 

In a meeting, which Daniel Wheeler had on 
one of the Friendly Islands, with some of the 
white people then present there, he reminded them 
of their having long had possession of the Holy 
Scriptures, a blessing invaluable, for which we can- 
not be thankful enough, and proceeded to declare : 
“ But they are a sealed book, until our understand- 
ing is opened by the same Holy Spirit, which in- 
spired those holy men that gave them forth: even 
the followers of our Lord, when he was upon the 
earth, could not understand them, until their un- 
derstandings were opened by Him. Without Him, 
we can do nothing. The Jews had the scriptures ; 
and yet they were the enemies of Him, of whom 
they so faithfully testify: they felt themselves se- 
cure, and thought they had in them eternal life: 
but what said the Prince of life-—‘Search the 
scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they which testify of me, but ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have life.’ 
So that although they are an inestimable gift out 
of the divine treasury bestowed upon man by the 
Holy Ghost, for his greatest outward heavenly 
comfort, to strengthen his hope in the promises of 
God, of life eternal through that Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord, and are ‘profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work,’ and 
although they are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion,—it is only ‘through faith, which is in Christ 
Jesus,’ of whom they so abundantly testify from 
their earliest pages. And yet, if we could repeat 











them from the beginning of Genesis to the end of| growth of stem and to reduce the power of the|the system of church government adopted by ° 


Revelations, they cannot save one soul, nor blot| plant to perfect its seeds. In such soils, however, |our religious Society, and recognized in its simple 
out one sin. But they direct us unto Him, unto|peas may be grown advantageously, mixed with |but effectual working throughout the organization 
whom all power in heaven and earth is given;|beans, the bean stem affording the necessary sup-|of its various component parts, striking evidence of 
who only hath the words of eternal life, who is|port to the pea, keeping it off the ground and giv-|the divine wisdom in which it originated; and as 
Himself that eternal life. To Him, then, we must|ing it access to the air and sun, and the mixed|exercised in which, it has been found all sufficient 
go to be saved, in Him we must believe; to His|crop yielding a greater return than if beans had | for effecting the objects designed to be accomplished 
Holy Spirit in our hearts we must turn, whose|alone been sown. ‘This is a favourite practice in| by the visible church in its care for its members. 
light shineth in all. His long suffering and good-| many districts of England, as it is said not only to|{n this system and organization Yearly Meetings, 
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THE FRIEND. 


as they hold the most responsible position, so their|sential and really valuable, and what is the result | 
action is the most important and interesting. of mere education and habit, we feel fully con- 

In a healthy state of the Society, such annual|vinced ourselves, and we apprehend that no one! 
atherings must be times of building up the mem-| acquainted with the faith and history of Friends, | 
a in its faith, encouraging and strengthening them | unless purposely blind, can fail to see, that in con- 
jn the support of the testimonies committed to it|/ducting the affairs of the church, as well as in the 
to uphold, and seeking to remove those things|attainment of what passes for religious growth and 
which obstruct the free circulation of unity and|influence, there is a wide departure from what 
Jove throughout its limits. Ata time like the pre-| William Penn denotes as the “ main distinguishing 
sent, when there is so much outward ease, and the |point or principle” of Quakerism, out of which 
temptation is so strong to mingle with the world, |“ as the root, the —_ tree of doctrines” grew, 
to give place to its spirit, to assimilate with its|and branched; and hence the rapid progress of a 
manners, its formal religion, and its pretentious|spirit of innovation, which under a plea for im- 
benevolent activity, we would expect to hear the|provement, has already introduced so many and 
voice of the church in decided language, but in| fallacious novelties within the limits of the Society, 
loving, maternal tones, pointing out and warning|and the havoc it has made and is making, in some 
against the surrounding danger; setting forth the|places more than others, on the long cherished 
pure standard, the unalterable requisitions of the|faith and practices of our worthy predecessors. 
gospel of life and salvation; and pleading with|The recorded alterations give but little idea of the 
the members, one and all, to mind their high and|great changes which have been effected, or of the 


holy calling; and strive to keep within, or to come 
within the circumscribing limits of the “garden 
enclosed.” If favoured to be brought under a 
true sense of the weakness and defection of mem- 
bers and of subordinate branches, we would look for 
a humble and reverent seeking for ability to ex- 
tend pertinent counsel, or—if need be—reproof, 
and to put forth a hand of help in order to 
strengthen the things that remain and are ready 
to die. So far as the accounts we have given in- 
dicate any degree of this religious exercise and 
godly zeal, we can rejoice; and we doubt not our 
readers unite with us whenever evidence is afforded 
any where of attachment to old fashioned Quaker- 
ism, or an increase of true spiritual-mindedness 
among the members. It is upon this spiritual- 


close similarity which Quakerism in its present 
modizh dress, as exhibited by many in conspicuous 
stations, bears tothe maxims, the habits and man- 
ners of the polite and amiable man of the world. 
Here is the cause of the disunity and division which 
have been spread throughout our once peaceful So- 
ciety; aud the changes made and proposed are 
what are preventing that disunity and division 
from being removed, and keeping the wounds which 
threaten the life and organization from being 
healed. Those who feel bound by “the law and 
the testimony” and who dare not depart from “ the 
good old way” in which the Truth has heretofore 
led the faithful among the members of the Society, 
are alarmed and distressed at the introduction and 
spread of these new things. They see that the 





mindedness, resulting from a thorough change of|“ carved work of the sanctuary” is being broken 


heart through the cleansing, sanctifying baptisms of 
the Spirit of Him who is the Head of the Church, 
that the welfare of the body depends; and where 
it is not wanting it will be manifest by a humble 
reverent dependence upon the prompting and gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit in all things connected 
with religion, whether in individual action or the 
travail and labour of the church in its collective 
capacity ; and every Friend thus made a member 
of the mystical body of Christ, is prepared to esti- 
mate correctly the value of the doctrines and tes- 
timonies of the gospel as held by the Society, and 
feels it an imperative duty to seek for ability to 
uphold them, and to cherish an affectionate attach- 
ment to it and to all its interests. Such know that 
religious duty does not consist in a general benevo- 
lence, and activity in what may be supposed to be 
laudable schemes for the improvement of others, 
but in keeping in the narrow way after having 
been enabled to enter the straight gate. 

We are aware of the power which habit exer- 
cises over the best of wen, and that through the 
same wise and beneficent characteristic of our na- 
ture, which enables us to accommodate ourselves to 
the varied circumstances under which we may be 
placed, we are liable to attach value—sometimes 
fictitious value—to whatever we have been long ac- 
customed to. This is perhaps peculiarly the case 
in matters connected with religious belief and usa- 
ges. It therefore behooves us to guard against 
allowing a fondness for mere time honoured cus- 
toms to sour the feelings against those who may 
reject or express disapprobation for these objects 
of our regard. Genuive love for the Truth, and 
that which it owns and requires, expands the beart, 
and fills it with good-will to all, even towards 
those whom we may know to be deceived. 

But while we acknowledge the necessity, under 
the circumstances in which our religious Society is 
now placed, of discriminating between what is es- 


down, and they fear lest “the holy and beautiful 

house where our fathers” worshipped, will be burned 

with a false fire. Hence the shyness and distrust | 
with which many regard all the proceedings of| 
meetings where these things are sanctioned, and | 
their dread lest the usual epistolary intercourse| 
may introduce them into parts of the Society where | 
their advocates have not yet obtained the ascen- 

dency. The religion of Christ as laid down in) 
the Holy Scriptures, and always believed in by} 
Friends, admits of no improvement. The only | 
progress it can make, is in extending its influence | 
over the souls of men, until like the leaven hidden 
in the meal, it has changed their nature and brought 
them to submit to its unalterable terms. ‘he| 
founders of the Society comprehended its principles | 
and adopted its requirements, rejecting that which 
men in their fallen wisdom had striven to engraft 
upon it; and in calling upon others to believe and 
have fellowship with them, they declared what 
their eyes had seen, their ears had heard, and 
their hands bad handled of the Word of Life. 
Weak and blind as so many are, there are yet not 
a few throughout the Society who know in what! 
they have believed; and having had the truths of 
primitive Quakerism sealed upon their understand- 
ings by the convictions of the Holy Spirit, they can 
unite with no departure therefrom. These may 
be thought to be governed by prejudice, or a nar- 
row-mindedness which incapacitates from extending 
their views aud labours beyond the immediate eir- | 
cle in which they have been accustomed to move, 

and hence incapable of properly appreciating the, 
advance that has been made; but judging from 

the fruit of the new doctrine as exhibited in the 

adopted dress, language and manners of the world, 

mixed marriages, missionary projects, scripture 

and prayer meetings, &c., &c., they may rest sat- 

isfied that if these innovations are an advance, it 

is not in the right direction, and that the gradual| 





progress of change, is in building up a system, the 
doctrines and practices of which, must rest upon 
another foundation than that laid for what they 
believe to be the true church. 

But though there now seems so much to dis- 
courage and depress, may we not hope that time 
will bring a change for the better: that the sincere 
hearted among those who have been caught by this 
delusion will see their error and come out of it, 
while others, still dissatisfied and longing for more 
latitude and different modes of religious activity 
than their diluted Quakerism will supply, will seek 
the attainment of their wishes outside of the So- 
ciety. How much more desirable that all should 
be brought, by walking by the same rule and 
minding the same thing, to see eye to eye, and 
unite in harmonious effort to restore the Society to 
its pristine beauty. 

We eubjoin the following communication re- 
ceived from a valued Friend, in preference to any 
further remarks of our own : 

“The proceedings of London Yearly Meeting for 
a number of years past, exhibit mournful evidence 
of gradual progressive declension from the high 
standard which our religious Society in that land 
once upheld. While we doubt not the estimable 
woral character of the members generally, aud are 
aware that wavy of them adorn tueir religious 
profession by works of active benevoleuce; we can- 
not shut our eyes to the melaucholy truth, that 
their Quakerism is with far too many, something 
essentially different from that of the founders of 
our religious Society, and such as was manifested 
in the lives and preaching of divers dedicated ser- 
vants of Christ within their borders, who during 
the last quarter of a century have been removed 
from works to rewards. Some of these faithful 
ones had a clear sense of the degeneracy, which 
under very specious and deceptive disguises, was 
insidiously making progress among Friends, and 
were often constrained to lift up the voice of warn- 
ing and solemn admonition to them. Being kept 
quick of understanding in the fear of the Lord, 
and jealous for the honour of his ‘I'ruth, their 
souls were oft made sorrowful in the prospects of 
the future, as they warked the increasing preva- 
lence of influences which seemed directed to mo- 
dify the faith and practices of the Society, and as- 
similate them to those of other religious professors. 
Unhappily these warnings and entreaties were too 
little heeded; the Yearly Meeting, as a body, shrunk 
from bearing a faithful testimony against innova- 
tons in doctrine, plausibly presented by individu. 
als high in social and religious standing; and 
constantly increasing weakness has been the sad 
and inevitable result. 

‘We trust and hope however, that there are not 
a few yet preserved in both Great Britain and Lre- 
land, who are sincerely attached to the principles 
and testimonies of Friends, in their original sim- 
plicity and integrity, and who mourn in secret over 
the present state of our religious Society. May all 
these keep near to that divine Power which can 
alone preserve from falling, and looking singly to 
our Holy Leader, and following him in entire dedi- 
cation of heart, they will know him to be their 
wisdom and strength, his sweet peace will be their 
portion, whatever trials may be permitted,—and 
in the end they will surely attain the blessed re- 
ward of the obedient and faithful. 

“ it is in sorrow that we have thus adverted to the 
threatening dangers which surround our beloved 
Society in another land, and with earnest desires 
that Kriends everywhere may be on their guard 
against the seductive workings of that spirit which 
under the guise of greater liberality is in fact laying 
waste the precious testimonies for which our worthy 
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| crops, breadstuffs had a downward tendency. Consols, | diarrhoea, the latter somewhatmalignant. The wounded 
\92. The demand for discounts at the Bank of Englaud|in the hospitals were said to be suffering dreadfully 
was light, and the impression prevailed that the rate/from the heat and vermin. No military movements 
would soon be reduced to 2} per cent. were in progress. 
Vera Cruz dates to the 2nd inst,, have been received.| New Orleans.—The Delta reports quite a stir in cot- 
The Mexican army near Orizaba, was surprised and}ton on the 25th ult., and some which had been stored 
routed by the French on the night of the 14th ult. The|away for a year or more, sold at twenty-five cents per 
communications of the French with the sea coast, have/pound. Shipments of sugar were being made to the 
been cut off by Mexican guerillas. North. A number of vessels had arrived, and supplies 
Unirep Strates.—The Kebellion.—The insurgents have jof some kinds were tolerably plenty, but there was a 
recently shown increased energy and boldness in various | great scarcity of flour, which was selling at $24 a 
quarters, and have also been successful in several mili- barrel. The Governor of Louisiana had issued a pro- 
tary movements. On the 13th, a rebel force of several clamation, forbidding provisions of all kinds to be sent 
thousand men, attacked the town of Murfreesboro, in Ten- |to the city whilst it is held by the U. 8. forces. 
nessee, about thirty miles south of Nashville. After a| Zhe Confiscation Bill, which passed the Senate was, 
sharp contest with the troops stationed there, the rebels | with some modification, adopted by the House of Rep- 
got possession of the town, destroyed the rail-road de- |resentatives. 
pot and other property, and took several hundred pris-| unning the Blockade.—The British steamer Modern 
oners. Generals Duttield «nd Crittenden, were also cap- |Greece, while going into Wilmington, N. C., on the 27th 
tured. The affair created great excitement in Nashville, {ult., was run aground by the blockading fleet. She 
where an immediate attack from the rebels was ex-|had 1000 tons of powder aboard, much of which it is 
pected. Formidable bands of guerillas, have suddenly |said, will be saved by the rebels. 
appeared at several points in Kentucky and Tennessee.| West Virginia.—The bill providing for the admission 
One of these bands burned the town of Lebanon, Ky.,|of the uew State of West Virginia into the Union has 
and robbed the bank located there. Considerable|passed the U.S. Senate, by a vote of twenty-two yeas 
alarm had been caused in Louisville, by the apprarance|to seventeen nays. The bill makes it a fundamental 
of large bodies of armed rebels in the vicinity. Frank-|condition, that all slaves born within the limits of the 
fort, the capital, has also been threatened by them. The|State after the 4th of Seventh month, 1863, shall be 
town of Memphis in North Missouri, had been visited by | free. 
an armed band, who carried off ninety Union citizens.| Slave Emancipation—The President of the United 
The forces of Gen. Curtis, in Arkansas, remained, at|States on the 14th inst., sent to both Houses of Congress 
the latest dates, in a perilous position. The army had |the draft of a bill, having for its object the compen- 
been divided, one portion being between Cash and |sation of any State which may abolish slavery within 
White rivers, and the other east of Cash river, seventy- its limits. ‘he provisions of the bill are as follows :— 
five miles from Memphis, Tennessee. Gen. Hindman,|That when the President shall be satisfied that any 
the rebel commander, had ordered all the inhabitants |State has lawfully abolished slavery within its limits, 
in the vicinity of the Federal forces, to burn their pro- either immediately or gradually, it shall be the duty of 
visions and shoot their cattle. A rebel report, pub-|the President, assisted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
lished in the Grenada, Miss., Appeal, states that a for-|to deliver to such State an amount of six per cent. in- 
aging party of 1000 of Gen. Curtis’ men were attacked, |terest-bearing United States bonds, equal to the aggre- 
and nearly ail kilied, but few being taken alive. A des-|gate value, in dollars, per head of all the slaves within 
patch from Memphis, states that a battle occurred on |such State as are reported by the census of 1860; the 
the 4th inst., near Batesville, Arkansas, in which some |Whole amount to be delivered at once if the abolishment 
hundreds of the Confederate troops were killed and is immediate, or in an equal annual instalment if it be 
wounded. The reported surrender of Vicksburg was |gradual; the interest on such bonds to begin at the time 
untrue. On the 7th inst., the bombardment was still |of delivery. 
going on. The work upon the canal, which is to make} Any State, however, having received one or more of 
a new channel for the Mississippi, was progressing, and |8uch bonds, whica shall subsequently reintroduce or 
large additions had been made to the number of negroes | tolerate by law, slavery within its limits, the said bonds 
employed. The city has been greatly injured by the} will be considered null and void in whosesoever hands 
bombardment. they may be, and the offending Stateshall be required 
The Army in Virginia —Gen. M‘Clellan’s army has|to refund all the interest which may have been paid on 
not yet been seriously disturbed by the rebels in its|Such bonds. 
new position. Considerable reinforcements have ar-| In the Senate, after some discussion, the draft was 
rived within the last two weeks, including the division | referred to the Committee on Finance; and in the House, 
of Gen. Shields, and a large part of Gen. Burnside’s |to the Select Committee on the abolition of slavery in 
forces. The army was Visited by the President of the |the Border Slave States. 
United States, who arrived there on the 8th inst., and| Atadelphia.—Mortality last week, 365. 
returned the following day. In a brief address to the} The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
soldiers, the President said he had come to see for him- jon the 14th inst. Mew York.—Specie in the New York 
self, and to know the situation of affairs, and that he| banks, $32,098,174. Shipments of gold during the 
should go back satisfied. The latest despatch from | previous week, $2,424,916. American gold, 16} a 16} 
Gen. M‘Clelian, says that the army is constantly improy-| premium, gold bars 174. Cotton, 43 cts. for middling 
ing in strength and efficiency. The losses in the late | uplands ; red wheat, $1.08 a $1.26, for the various grades 
battles are now said to be considerably smaller than |of western, and $1.33, for white; rye, 73 cts.; corn, 51 
was at first supposed. The Richmond Despatch of the |Cts. a 52 cts. Oats, 44} cts. a 46} cts. Philadelphia. — 
8th, admits that Gen. M‘Clellan has secured the safety |Good red wheat, $1.24 a $1.27; white Virginia, $1.35; 
of his army in a most masterly manner. The position |rye, 68; yellow corn, 55 cts.a 56 cts. Pennsylvania 
chosen is said in effect, to be almost impregnable aguinst | vats, 38 cts. a40 cts; Southern, 37 cts. a 38 cts. New 
attack. The hope is, however, expressed, that some | Orleans.—On the 3rd inst., sales of 1200 bhds. of sugar, 
meaus will be devised to relieve that portion of Virginia |at from 4} cts. to 5} cts., the last for “ fully fair.” Mo- 
from the presence of the invader. The number of U.S. |lasses, 16 cts. The marketbareof flour. It has retailed 
troops taken prisoners in the late battles, is stated at|as high as $40 per barrel. Corn, $2.00 a $2.20 per 
4600. They were confined in the tobacco warehouses | bushel ; oats, $1.50; eastern hay, $70 a $80 per ton. 
in Richmond. The Richmond Examiner says, “ Our 
killed and wounded in the late battles amount to, at 
least, 15,000.” The rebels have planted batteries at RECEIPTS. 
various places on James river, for the purpose of firing | Received from Nathan Linton, Pa., per N.K., $2, vol. 


upon the transports, and interfering with the supplies |35: from Frances Armistead, N. Y:. $2. vol. 35 
for the U.S. army. This may make it needful for the} ~ pe. F55 Fe, Oe Oe 


gun boats to convoy the transportation vessels. The 

rebels have apparently resolved to stake the whole issue IDS’ ASY ; 

of the contest upon the stand they are now making at SREY SA LE FOR CA 

Richmond, and with this object in view, have concen- |*®4® FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

trated their whole disposable force. All accounts con-|__ Physician and Superintendent,—Josava H. WortHinG- 

cur in stating that the rebel army near Richmond, num- |7°% a. D. — 

bers more than 200,000 men. Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
South Carolina.—A steam transport, with sick and|™*4¢ to the Superintendent, to Cartes Exuis, Clerk 

wounded soldiers, from Gen. Hunter’s command, brings of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila 

Port Royal dates to the 11th inst. Affairs wore a dis-|%!Phia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

couraging aspect. The health of the troops was becom- | ~~ 

ing impaired by the heat of the climate. The prevail- WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 

ing diseases are typhoid fever, bilious fever and chronic Lodge street, opposite the Penns ylvania Bank. 


predecessors in the Truth so deeply suffered. We 
would tenderly remind our dear friends that there 
is but one ground of safety, and but one effectual 
remedy for all our maladies and weaknesses. This 
will be found in a thorough practical appreciation 
and acknowledgment of the great truth expressed 
by George Fox in the few emphatic words, “ We 
are nothing,—Christ is all.” In order to be true 
Quakers we must first become real christians, by 
taking Christ’s yoke upon us, and learning of Him 
who teaches his obedient children by the imme- 
diate manifestation of his light and grace in the 
heart. Every humble, dedicated soul that is will- 
ing to take up the cross of Christ, and submit to 
the cleansing, heart-renewing operations of his 
Holy Spirit, will find him to be indeed an all-suf- 
ficient ‘'eacher and the Physician of value. Those 
who are thus made new creatures, and by abiding 
patiently under the operation of the divine hand 
experience their own wills to be crucified and 
slain, will, we believe, have no desire for a broader 
way than that in which our worthy forefathers 
walked. Qh, that the number of such disciples 
and true followers of Christ was greatly multi- 
plied among us!—These having been taught in 
the same school, would be found speaking the same 
language ; the gospel truths and religious testimo- 
nies which were dear to those devoted servants of 
the Most High, who have gone to their everlasting 
reward, will then be dear to us also, and we may 
reverently trust and hope that ferveut charity and 
love uvfeigned would more richly abound, binding 
together the living members of the church wherever 
scattered.” 






































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—News from England to the 4th inst. Lord 
Palmerston, in the British Parliament, reiterated his 
declaration against the possibility of mediation at pre- 
sent. He contends that what is wanted in order that the 
war may come to an end, is that each party be brought 
to apprehend its real interest. In the House of Com- 
mons on the 2nd inst., H. Berkley moved the second 
reading of the bill providing for taking votes by ballot, 
and reiterated the various arguments in its favour. Sir 
G. Grey opposed the motion, which was rejected by 211 
to 126. The prospect of the grain crops in England 
and France, is reported asmore favourable. The French 
manufacturing accounts also, show more animation. 

The French Government is stated to show some inde- 
cision in regard to further hostilities with Mexico. The 
Paris correspondent of the Zimes, says that dissatisfac- 
tion at the Mexican policy is openly expressed, and let- 
ters from Mexico convey the same feeling. 

The Spanish Government had again declared its firm 
determination not to prejudice the independence of 
Mexico. 

A new Bourbon conspiracy had been discovered at 
Naples, and several arrests had been made. 

The Russian Ambassadors, bearing the official recog- 
nition of the Kingdom of laly by Russia, had arrived 
at Turin. A high military commission was about to 
assemble in Russia, to consider the possibility of reduc- 
ing the military budget. Important changes in the 
tariff will be reported and proposed to the new Cham- 
ber. The Journal de St. Petersburg says the criminal 
attempts of certain military individuals will exercise no 
influence on the reforms undertaken by the Emperor. 
He will punish the guilty parties, but those severities 
could not obstruct the patriotic work of placing the in- 
ternal organization of the Empire on a footing with the 
material and moral wants of Russian society. The St. 
Petersburg Journal says the complete destitution as re- 
gards ready money, renders the exportation of grain by 
agriculturists, impossible. The consequence is, foreign 
vessels do not come to Odessa, and commerce generally 
is in a most precarious state. The Grand Duke and 
Duchess Constantine, arrived at Warsaw on the 2nd, 
aud were well received by the people. 

The disturbances in Greece have subsided, and a gene- 
ral amnesty has been granted for past offences. 

The sales of cotton in Liverpool for the week, were 
155,000 bales. Prices had advanced 2d. a 24d. during 
the week. Stock in port, 185,000 bales, of which 61,000 
were American. The weather being favourable for the 
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